in a flowered dress and with her arms bare. But this
get-up seemed to terrify her, and she very soon re-
sumed her black orphans' garb. She ate her meat like
an animal, gnawing along the bone. When she sang
the sound was so delightful that I was filled with love
of her. Her presence in our midst brought a sense
of reassurance. She did the most complicated things
quite simply. Then a day came when she went back
to her village because she could not live without the
sound of grunting animals at night. She could not
sleep in her room because the partitions let through
too much noise, and there was something about papa
which made her avoid him. Whenever she met him
in one of the passages she slid away from him like a
shadow. He could not bear anyone to be speechless
in his presence, shut away in a personal silence in
which he played no part. Ang&le had the dumbness
of growing trees, the calmness of the vegetable world
waiting for the fall of night. My father was not a man
to find any advantage in waiting.

Then came the war. The village drew to it a num-
ber of Bavarian troops, then several commandos
which never seemed to break up or disperse in this
peaceful countryside. They sucked the place dry.
After the war the water supply had vanished. The
great underground sheet of water, a thing of the
utmost concern to the villagers, had suddenly dried
up without any warning. Growing plants and animals
had gasped to death. The mobile tank-cars, requi-
sitioned by the Sub-Prefecture, got thoroughly sick
of the village's never-ceasing thirst. Relief by this
means could be only temporary. The authorities were
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